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lacks and which continue to delight those adults who Mark
Twain said, upon finishing his story, alone would ever read it.
At the moment he must have felt that the poetry and satire
of Tom Sawyer outranked the narrative, and he was right
They have proved the permanent, at least the preservative,
elements of a classic.

Tom Sawyer cannot be discussed except in connection with
its glorious sequel The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn
(1885). "By and by/' Mark Twain had written to Howells
when he announced the completion of Tom Sawyer, "I shall
take a boy of twelve and run him through life (in the first
person)"; and he had begun the new book almost at once;
but with characteristic uncertainty of taste he had lost interest
in it and turned to struggle over a preposterous detective
comedy which he wanted to name Balaam's Ass. Again in
1880 and finally in 1883 he came back to his masterpiece,
published two years later. In spite of this hesitation and pro-
crastination Hucfclebeny Finn has remarkable unity. To tell
a story in the first person was second nature to Mark Twain.
His travel books had so been told, no matter what non-
autobiographical episodes he might elect to bring in* But he
was more than a humorous liar; he was an instinctive actor;
Sir Henry Irving regretted that Mark Twain had never gone
upon the stage. Once he had decided to tell the story through
Huck Finn's mouth he could proceed at his most effortless
pace. His sense of identity with the boy restricted him to a
realistic substance as no principles of art, in Mark Twain's
case, could have done. With the first sentence he fell into
an idiom and a rhythm flawlessly adapted to the naiVe, nasal,
drawling little vagabond. "You don't know me without you
have read a book by the name of The Adventures of Tom
Sawyer; but that ain't no matter. That book was made by
Mr. Mark Twain, and he told the truth, mainly* There was
things which he stretched, but mainly he told the truth/*
It has been remarked that Huck appears rather more con-
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